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MAY WE gue YOU ON THAT? 


Those of us who have been 
privileged to sit in recent sessions 
of the DN Security Council at 
Lake Success will now have a 
clearer conception of the Soviet 
obstructionist philosophy our Gov’t 
officials have been obliged to com- 
bat thruout the postwar period. 


To observe MALIK presiding in 
sullen Slavic silence as one dele- 
gate after another heaps maledic- 
tions and indictments upon the 
Soviet; finally to listen to the 
repetitious charges of the Krem- 
lin’s representative, concluding 
with the inevitable, “Those are 
the facts!”—is to realize the com- 
plete futility of any present ef- 
fort to bring the conflicting forces 
to a working agreement. 


All delegates now are reconciled 
to the conclusion that a stale- 
mate will continue for the period 
of the Soviet tenure of office. 
Fortunately for the working ma- 
jority, no vital resolutions are 
pending. The Council now has 
ample authority to continue and 
further extend its protective ac- 
tion in Korea. Thus far, there are 
no intimations of serious derelic- 
tions from the unity of the group. 
It seems evident that the Soviet, 
in its month of delaying ‘tactics, 
shall have accomplished nothing 
consequential. In the end, the 
troublesome Korean issue will be 
passed on to the UN Gen’l As- 
sembly, which will convene again 
in September. 


TryGve Lie, UN Sec’y Gen’: “It UN: “It 


is not possible to be confident 
about the future of the UN and 
the prospects of world peace. But 
it is equally impossible to be hope- 
less.” 1-Q 

Eric JOHNSTON, pres, Motion Pic- 
ture Ass’n of America: “Fewer 
bellyaches on the home front and 
more bazookas on the fighting 
front will hasten victory in Ko- 
rea.” 2-Q 

Sen Brien McManow, of Conn, 
explaining military expenditures: 
“Seventy cents of the dollar go to 
housekeeping and operational costs. 
Only 18¢ go for the purchase of 
weapons.” 3-Q 

Ivor Brown, British editor: 
“Man is an increasingly mobile 
creature; his new machines have 
turned the static citizen of the 
middle ages into the happy fidget 
of today.” 4-Q 

Sen Francis J MYErs, of Pa: 
“For what it would cost to build 
2 battleships, the voice of de- 
mocracy can be raised above its 
present whisper and turned into 
a roar of truth that will be heard 
above the barrage of falsehoods 
that the Soviets are maintain- 
ing.” 5-Q 

Adm CHESTER NIMITz, UN public 
relations consultant: “The popular 
idea that the N Koreans have a 
10th rate army is ridiculous. This 
is definitely the 1st team our boys 
are playing.” 6-Q 

WarrEN R AvsTIN, U S chief 
delegate to UN, stating that Rus- 
sia should not be thrown out of 


is better for diplomats 
to get nervous indigestion (listen- 
ing to them) than for young men 
to get shot.” 71-Q 
V-Pres ALBEN W BARKLEY: “It 
may be 5 yrs, 10 yrs, or perhaps 
a generation, but a generation is 
a short time if at last all peace- 
loving peoples have permanent 
freedom.” 8-Q 
MARTIN BLOCK, radio disc jockey: 
“The reason the UN hasn’t proper 
harmony is because there’s too 
much brass in the Russian sec- 
tion.” 9-Q 
Archbishop RicHarp J CUSHING: 
“This generation will never live 
again in a _ peacetime  econo- 
my.” 10-Q 
Bishop CHRISTOPHER J WELDON, 
Navy chaplain: “Might must not 
be our principle weapon to win 
the peace in the present cri- 
sis.” 11-Q 
Maj-Gen Lewis B_ HERSHEY, 
draft director: “If the country gets 
so it needs everybody, I think 
women should be registered the 
same as everybody else. The tough- 
er the times get, the more we'll 
use women.” 
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ACHIEVEMENT—1 

Sooner or later the man with a 
pull is ousted by the man with a 
push.—Shield, hm, Indiana State 
Police. 


ACTION—2 

The use of acid is drastic treat- 
ment, but sometimes it is necessary 
to penetrate the gold wash and 
expose the brass beneath. — Wes- 
leyan Christian Advocate. 


AGGRESSION—3 

Another man who lived in the 
White House denounced an act 
of aggression. Abraham Lincoln, 
describing Mexican hostilities, said 
they reminded him of a farmer 
back home in [Illinois who al- 
ways maintained, “I ain’t greedy 


’bout land. I only want what 
jines mine.”—Wall St Jnl. 
BEHAVIOR—4 

Always guard against 3 evils: 


self-praise; scandal-mongering; the 
propensity to detect evil in others. 
—Self-Realization Mag. 


BUSINESS—5 

Business today is too much a 
case of trying to figure out how 
much money we can get from 
the other fellow in return for how 
little work—American Organist. 


CHARACTER—6 

How a man plays the game, 
shows something of his character; 
how he loses it, shows all of it— 
Brushware. 


CHILDREN—Care—7 

A N J hospital was recently de- 
luged by phone calls from the 
parents of 23 new-born babies. All 
had the same problem: baby was 
happy and contented in the hos- 
pital nursery, but cried all night 
and refused his 2 o'clock feeding 
after being brought home. 

An astute doctor finally found 
the answer. When this batch of 
babies arrived, the night nurses 
brought a small portable radio in- 
to the nursery. Soon the infants 
got used to hearing all-night disc- 
jockey programs while they were 
eating. The parents were urged 
to serve up a little Dixie-land with 
the 2 a m bottle. The phone calls 
soon ceased.—This Wk. 


CHURCH—8 
The church is a hospital for 
sinners, not a club for saints — 


Union Signal. 


CIVILIZATION—9 

Civilization, like disease, must 
be caught in order to be pos- 
sessed.—_ANTON C PEGIs, “Redeem- 
ing Time,” Commonweal, 8-4-’50. 


COMMUNISM—10 

It’s time we quit referring to it 
as the Communist “line.” Let’s be 
factual and drop the “n.”—Wm J 
McHate, Chilton (Wis) Times Jnl. 


COMPETITION—11 

When among competitors, it is 
wise to eat, drink and be wary.— 
Pipe Dreams, hm, Universal Con- 
crete Pipe Co. 


CRIME—12 

Crime costs U S taxpayers $28,- 
500 a min, $1,710,000 every hr.— 
J Epcar Hoover, director, FBI. 


DICTATORSHIP—13 

A dictatorship is a nation where 
men once had freedom but didn’t 
use it—A Branvon, Kernels, hm, 
S M Beard & Co. 


DISHONESTY—14 
An est’d $4 to $4 million a yr 
is lost by banks thru internal 


theft by officers and employes.— 
LESTER A PRATT, Accounting Forum. 


DRINK—Drinking—15 

Applicants for appointment to the 
FBI are req’d to state whether 
they drink. One aspirant had the 
idea that an admission of so- 
briety might militate against him. 
He ans’d: “Applicant does not 
drink, but is a good mixer.”—GEo 
Drxon, syndicated col. 


EDUCATION—16 

Professors must come out of 
their ivory towers to help solve 
the difficult economic, social and 
political problems of the day. 
These people possess some of the 
best brains in the country. It is 
their duty to find the answers, 
based on logic and scholarship, in 
an atmosphere removed from prej- 
udice, ignorance and political as- 
pirations—Gen DwicHt D EISEN- 
HOWER, pres, Columbia Univ. 


EFFICIENCY—17 

Efficiency means producing more 
cheaply and easily the things you 
have too much of now.—Banking. 


ENTHUSIASM—18 

Lack of enthusiasm is mental 
anemia. — Trumbull Cheer, hm, 
Trumbull Electric Mfg Co. 


FAME—19 

Fame is the beauty parlor of 
the dead.—BENJ DECASSERES, quot- 
ed in Changing Times. 


FAMILY LIFE—20 

Whenever I overhear my wife 
say to one of our daughters, “I 
don’t know, dear; ask your father,” 
I know the resulting touch will be 
either embarrassing or expensive. 
—Better Homes & Gardens. 


GOV’T—Self—21 

When the second war ended 
there were some 600 million peo- 
ple in the world—nearly % of the 
human race—who were subject in 
greater or lesser degree to for’gn 
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rule. During the following 5 yrs, 
*, of that number, namely, the 
people of India, Pakistan, the Phil- 
ippines, Jordan, Burma, Ceylon, 
Israel and Indonesia, have become 
self-governing. — GEO GLasGow, 


Contemporary Review. (London) 
HEALTH—22 
Half the American people do 


not yet carry any form of health 
ins. About 75 million persons are 
not covered for hospital bills. More 
than 100 million are not insured 


against medical-surgical costs.—C 
G Benson, “The Real Issues in 
Pre-pay Medicine,” Medical Eco- 
nomics, 7T-"50. 
HOARDING—23 

Hoarders are the people who 
bought: the last few cans of the 


stuff you were figuring on get- 


ting a case of —CIO News. 


7 
| They say... 
| From his vast storehouse of | 
| odd facts, CEDRIC ADAMS, popu- | 
! lar Minneapolis columnist, pulls | 
this surprise statistic: Only 2 | 
| in every, 5 persons have legs | 
that are exactly the same | 
| length Atomic Energy | 
| Commission has announced the 
naming of 31 libraries—in 21 
; states—near major centers of | 
| scientific and industrial activity, 
| as official depositories for com- | 
| plete sets of atomic energy de- | 
| classified and unclassified re- | 
| search reports . Writing in 
| Today’s Health, FatrFIe.p Os- | 
| porn notes that over the half | 
| century, water use by each of | 
us has grown from 90 gal’s a | 
day in 1890 to 127 in °45—for | 
that part of the public served | 
| by public supply systems. Fig- | 
j ures don’t include uses for ‘irri- | 
| gation or industry. If all uses | 
| of water except power are con- | 
j sidered, our per capita use is | 
| about 700 gal’s a day. 
' 


HOME—24 
W O Goodwin tells of an artist 
who wanted to paint the most 


beautiful picture in the world. He 
asked a priest, “What is the most 
beautiful thing in the world?” 
“Faith,” ans’d the Priest. “You can 
feel it in every church, find it at 
every altar.” 

The artist asked a young bride 
the same question. “Love,” she 
repl’d. “Love builds poverty into 
riches; sweetens tears; makes much 
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of little. Without it ¢here is no 
beauty.” 

A weary soldier said, “Peace is 
the most beautiful thing in the 


world. War is the most ugly. 
Wherever you find peace, you find 
beauty.” 


“Faith, Love and Peace! How can 
I paint them?” thought the artist. 
Entering his door, he saw Faith 
in the eyes of his children and 
Love in the eyes of his wife. And 
there in his home was the Peace 
that Love and Faith had built. So 
he painted the picture of the “Most 
Beautiful Thing in the World.” 
And, when he had finished, he 
called it “Home.”—Dr A A WELSH, 
Christ Evangelical & Reformed 
Church, Bethlehem, Pa. 


INTUITION—25 
Woman’s intuition: Suspicion 
that clicked—Hoard’s Dairyman. 


JEWS—26 

The number of Jews in the 
State of Israel has already reached 
the figure of 1,100,000. In the U S 
there are about 5 million Jews-— 
M Z Frank, “New Agency ‘for 
Yanks in Israel,” Nat'l Jewish 
Monthly, 7-8-’50. 


LABOR—Mgt—27 

Industry is like marriage: The 
employe and the employer are the 
bride and bridegroom; each must 
be conscious of the other’s com- 
forts and rights, and work hard 
for mutual happiness. When there 
are misunderstandings, as in every 
married life, they must be talked 
over, calmly and rationally, be- 
tween the two parties concerned. 
—Roster, hm, Security Mutual Life 
Ins Company. 


LITERATURE—28 

Accoring to a Colophon poll, the 
10 living writers most likely to 
be considered as classics in the 
yr 2,000 are: Eugene O'Neill, Sin- 
clair Lewis, Rob’t Frost, Ernest 
Hemingway, Carl Sandburg, John 
Steinbeck, T S Eliot, H L Menck- 
en, Geo Santayana and Edna St 
Vincent Millay. The second 10 
are: Thornton Wilder, Hervey Al- 
len, Van Wyck Brooks, Wm Faulk- 
ner, Albert Einstein, Thos Mann, 
John Dos Passos, Christopher Mor- 
ley, Douglas Southall Freeman, 
and tied for 20th place, Robinson 
Jeffers and Upton Sinclair. The 
average age of the group at the 
time of the poll was just over 
60.—Enos Mag, hm, Enos Coal Min- 
ing Company. 


LOVE—29 

Loving is admiring with the 
heart. And admiring is loving with 
the mind—Mme bE STAEL, quoted 
in La Femme et la Vie, Paris. 


(QUOTE translation) 


TATHWAYS 
T0 THE PAST 


Even those blessed with the most 
elastic memories may experience 
quite a stretch to remember a 
time when restaurants were rare. 

Earliest American eating places 
were patterned closely after the 
inns and taverns of England and 
the Continent. They were used as 
meeting places for business trans- 
actions or for social gatherings— 
serving food was incidental. 

It was just 65 yrs ago that 
self-service restaurants got their 
start. The opening of the Ex- 
change Buffet, located near the 
N Y Stock Exchange, on Sept 4, 
1885*—is generally accepted as the 
forerunner of that typically Ameri- 
can contribution to the art (?) 
of eating—the cafeteria. 

From all reports, the self-service 























idea was extremely popular. The 
most radical change, however, 
came after World War I. Since 
then, “mass feeding” has more 


than doubled. One survey has re- 
ported 1 restaurant for each 750 
persons residing in American cities. 
These sell about 15% of all meals 
served. In N Y, Chicago and San 
Francisco, from 25% to 30% of 
meals served are eaten in hotels 
and restaurants. This percentage. 
according to population, tops any 
other country. Present figures list 
a total of more than 310,000 places 
in the U S serving food to people 
outside their homes. The world 
total is approx 800,000. 

With mass food preparation and 
service growing 5 times faster than 
the rate of population increase 
and running a close 2nd to agri- 
culture as one of the nation’s 
leading businesses, it is interesting 
to recall the observation of WM 
RALPH INGE, who once wrote: “The 
whole of nature is a conjugation 
of the verb to eat, in the active 
and passive.” But mostly active! 











Long Ago 


Sept 3 marks the 100th anniv 
of the birth of one of America’s 
best liked versifiers. EUGENE FIELD* 
showed an early talent for satiri- 
cal writing and found ready em- 
ployment as a journalist. He wrote 
on a variety of subjects—humorous 
and satirical articles, serious po- 
ems and light verse. Fret will al- 
ways be remembered as the creator 
of such beloved poems as “Little 
Boy Blue,” and “Seeing Things 
at Night.” The excerpt below is 
from “Long Ago.” 
I once knew all the birds that 

came 

And nested in our orchard trees; 
For every flower I had a name— 


My friends were woodchucks, 
toads, and bees; 
I knew where thrived in yonder 
glen 


What plants would soothe a 
stone-bruised toe— 
Oh, I was very learned then; 


But that was long ago! 


And pining for the joys of youth, 
I tread the old familiar spot 
Only to learn this solemn truth: 
I have forgotten, am forgot. 
Yet here’s this youngster at my 

knee 
Knows all the things I used to 
know; 
To think I once was wise as he— 
But that was very long ago. 


I know it’s folly to complain 
Of whatsoever the Fates decree; 
Yet were not wishes all in vain, 
I tell you what my wish would 
be: 
I'd wish to be a boy again, 
Back with the friends I used to 
know: 
For I was, oh! so happy then— 
But that was very long ago! 


MARRIAGE—30 

Good wives, like flowers, bloom 
here and there. Bad wives, like 
weeds, grow everywhere. — Mon- 
treal (Canada) Star. 


MORALE—31 

Arrive at work to find that the 
boss has sent down an exception- 
ally prompt okay for one of your 
pet projects, and that the water 
cooler has been repaired after on- 
ly 1 request for service—that’s 
likely to be the day you work fast 
and well. Stumble thru a morn- 
ing when the chores seem mean- 
ingless, the place buzzes with ru- 
mors, and the co cafeteria has 
just raised prices—then the work 
tangles and drags. That’s morale. 
—Changing Times. 


MUSIC—32 

Great activity in the field of 
music is evident in Czechoslovakia. 
Of the numbers played at a re- 
cent philharmonic concert in 
Prague, 3 new works were en- 
titled: Cantata for the Commu- 


nist Party, Symphony Klement 
Gottwald, and Concerto Staline.— 
France Amerique, N Y. (QUOTE 
translation) 

OPPORTUNITY—33 


Prosperity for America lies not 
in limiting opportunities for some, 
but in expanding opportunities 
for all—Lewis H Brown, I[nven- 
tion News. 


ORIGIN: Heifer—34 

Early Anglo-Saxon farmers no- 
ticed that one of the most promi- 
nent characteristics of a young calf 
is its long legs, which make such 
an animal appear proportionately 
taller than full-grown cows. So 


they combined their words for 
“high” and “fore” and called a 
calf a heahfore (high-in-the- 


front) ). Over a period of centuries, 
the name came to be applied to 
female calves, and slight changes 
in spelling produced the familiar 
heifer. — Boyp Woop, Successful 
Farming. 


PEACE—35 

A city man bought a farm and 
went to look at the line fence, 
which had been the source of 
much quarreling. The neighboring 
farmer said, “That fence is a full 
ft over on my side.” 

“Very well,” said the new owner, 
“we will set the fence 2 ft over 
on my side.” 


“Oh, but that’s more than I 
claim,” stammered the _ surprised 
farmer. 

“Never mind—I’d much rather 
have peace with my neighbor than 
2 ft of earth.” 

“That’s surely fine of you, sir,” 
repl’d the farmer,” but I couldn't 
let you do a thing like that. That 
fence won’t be moved at all.”— 
Highways to Happiness. 


POLITICS—36 

When the Congressional cam- 
paign gets warmed up you may 
find helpful a veteran politician’s 
explanation of a partisan and a 
non-partisan speech: “When you 
say everything good about your 
party and everything bad about 
the other party, that’s partisan. 
When you don’t say anything bad 
about your party and nothing good 
about the other party, that’s non- 
partisan.”—Property, syndicated by 
Cambridge Assoc’s, Boston. 


PREACHERS—Preaching—37 

Just because a man stands up 
in a pulpit and talks, he isn’t 
necessarily delivering a sermon— 
any more than if your cat had 
kittens in the oven they’d be bis- 
cuits—RONALD COLMAN, “Halls of 
Ivy,” radio program. 


PREPAREDNESS—38 

Americans must make the choice 
between tightening their belts or 
running the risk of losing their 
pants—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


PROGRESS—Lack—39 

More than 10,000 homes in the 
Nation’s Capital have no electrici- 
ty, light their rooms with oil 
lamps.—Secondary Education. 


REVENGE—40 

People usually get at odds with 
one another when they try to 
get even.—Papyrus, hm, Mid-West 
Paper Sales. 


RUSSIA—41 

An old criticism of Soviet in- 
dustry is the poor quality of its 
products. This is true for con- 
sumer goods, but not for arma- 
ments, where Stalin concentrates 
the best brains in his country. 

In World War II, the Red army 
used rockets before we did, Soviet 
artillery outranged similar U S 
models, Russian tommy guns 
packed more bullets than our Gar- 
and rifles and Stalin tanks were 
better than U S Shermans. Russia 
was inferior only in naval ships 
and combat planes. 
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Since the war Russia has been 
trying hard for better armament. 
Half of the Stalin 1st prizes for 
inventions in ‘48 and °’49 were 
for munitions and warplanes. Fast 
jet fighters and bombers flew in 
Moscow air parades as early as 
’47—ELLSWORTH RAYMOND, former 
U S intelligence official, quoted by 
RicHarD Witson, Chicago News. 


SALESMANSHIP—42 

Samson was a piker. He killed 
only a thousand men with the 
jawbone of an ass. Every hr in the 
day 10,000 sales are killed with 
the same weapon.—El Paso Spur. 


SCIENCE—43 

In the brilliant army of talented 
scientists who have helped Ameri- 
ca achieve undisputed industrial 
leadership of the world are some 
200 Negro chemists, physicists and 
engineers.—Ebony. 


SIN—44 
They who never dabble in sin 
will never drown in it—Rays of 


Sunshine. 


SPEECH—Speaking—45 

It is always interesting to watch 
the wives of speakers. Just about 
every shade of emotion is emoted 
—pride, dismay, uncertainty, per- 
severing loyalty, and patient en- 


durance; once in a while a look 
that says—“What did you say 
that for?’—J W Srorer, Western 
Recorder. 
SUCCESS—46 

Napoieon’s mother, a_ shrewd 
Corsican, would never take any 


title except that of Madame Mere, 
Madam Mother. When people con- 
gratulated her on her son’s suc- 
cess, she would reply, “Yes, so 
long as it lasts..—H J HASKELL, 
Kansas City Star. 


SUPERSTITION—47 

Ibn Saud, Arabian potentate, 
wanted a telephone in the palace, 
but high-placed Moslems in his 
kingdom protested that to use 


such an invention of the devil- 
inspired infidels would be sac- 
rilege. 


The king pointed out that if 
the devil were in the telephone, 
the holy words of the Koran would 
not come over it.:That sounded 
reasonable to the priests, so the 
king posted a mullah in the pal- 
ace and one in the telephone ex- 
change—each in turn to read a 
sacred passage and the other to 
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transcribe it. Both operations re- 
sulted in perfect receptions. 

The devil was ruled out. Ibn 
Saud got his telephone, and the 
conscience of Islam is at peace— 
Wise Way, hm, Wise Motor Co. 


TACT—48 

Venizelos, the great Greek poli- 
tician, detested useless conversa- 
tions. However he never interrupt- 
ed talkative visitors. He was satis- 
fied to use this procedure: he 
would take a pen and paper and 
say, “Pleace permit me to take 
some notes. What you are saying 
is so interesting that I’m afraid 
I might otherwise lose an essential 
detail.” 

And while his guest chattered, 
Venizelos would take care of his 
correspondence.—Nuevas, Santiago, 
Chili. (QUOTE translation) 


THOUGHT—49 

At the Univ of Upsala, in Swed- 
en, this inscription appears on one 
of the bidgs: “Free thinking is 
fine; right thinking is better.” 


THRIFT—50 

It beats all, doesn’t it, how one 
little thing added to another even- 
tually amounts to quite a lot? 
There’s the story told about a 
driver of a horse-car in more 
leisurely days who picked up along 
his route enough bricks, dropped 
from passing brick cars to build 
his house. — Wright Line, hm, 
Wright & Co. 


‘ 

| My Competitor 
| My competitor does more for | 
| me than my friends will do. | 
| My friend is too polite to tell | 
me what I ought to know. | 
My competitor makes me ef- | 
| ficient, diligent and attentive. | 
He makes me work and search 
| for new ways to improve my | 
service. 

My competitor would take my 
; business away from me, if he | 
| could. 

| This keeps me_ constantly 
| alert to protect what I have. | 
| If I had no competitor, I | 
| would be lazy, incompetent and | 
| independent. I 
| I need discipline. I like my | 
! competitors. They have been so | 
| good to me.—Employment Coun- | 
| selor, hm, Employment Counse- | 
lors Ass'n. 51 | 





TIME—Use—52 

Our days are like identical suit- 
cases; all the same size, but some 
people can pack more into them 
than others—P L Anparr, Ad- 
vance, hm, Advance Publishing Co. 


VALUES—53 

At Frisco’s museum I bought 4 
tiny bronze statues—3 dinosaurs 
and a fawn. As I idly grouped 
them on our mantel, in a tri- 
angle of giant brutes menacing the 
little deer, it struck me that all 
3 dinosaurs are now extinct; only 
the peaceful fawn remains.—Har- 
LAN MILLER, Des Moines Register. 


VETERANS—54 

The U S has 19,014,000 war vet- 
erans, 14 million of them from 
World War II. Of the 25,030,000 
who have fought in U S wars from 
the time of the Revolution, 935,300 
have been killed, and 2,308,700 have 
been disabled, according to the 
Veterans Administration. — Survey 
Bulletin, 


VICE—Virtue—55 

A woman was ranting one day, 
in the presence of Talleyrand, 
against the habits of smoking and 
of taking snuff. She begged the 
great statesman to use his au- 
thority to attempt to suppress the 
2 vices. Talleyrand repl’d, “You 
are right, madame. I also feel that 
smoking and taking snuff are vices, 
and I will be happy to help sup- 
press them if you can name me 
2 virtues which will bring at 
least 120 million francs into the 
treasury of the country.”—Le Di- 
gest Francais, Montreal, Canada. 
(QUOTE translation) 


WAR—Peace—56 

If nations can be mobilized to 
fight and sacrifice for the nega- 
tive ends of war, then we must 
find a way to get people march- 
ing and fighting with equal de- 
termination for the positive ends 
of peace.—WaALTER P REUTHER, la- 
bor leader, “Religion and Industry 
Tensions,” Christian Leader, 8-’50. 


WORK—Pride—57 

Of all the people whom I have 
asked “Where do you work?” not 
One has ever said, “For the best 
doggone company in the country.” 
The list time I receive that answer, 
I’m going to send the man’s boss 
an orchid or a box of cigars—if 
I don’t faint—DonaLtp Lamp, “We 
Long to Belong,” Banking, 8-’50. 









“Tanks a lot, tanks a lot,” 
shouted the S Korean soldier to 
the American reinforcements. 

“You're welcome,” the Ameri- 
cans shouted back. 

“I mean lots of tanks,” shouted 
the soldier. “Coming down the 
road.” 

“That's different,” said the Amer- 
icans, reaching for their bazookas. 
-NATHANIEL GUBBINS, Sunday Ex- 
press. (London) a 


Know-how: What every com- 
pany thinks it has, and every 
company expects its competi- 
tors to give away.—American 
Machinist. 


A business paper editor, upon 
discovering that the Dep’t of Com- 
merce had over-est’d the ‘49 nat’l 
income by some $4.5 billion, said 
it reminded: him of a waiter in 
a small town. The printers were 
on strike, so the waiter handed the 
editor a wk-old menu. The date 
didn’t matter, he explained, be- 
cause “we don’t have what it says 
there anyhow.” JOHN CAMERON 


ASPLEY, publisher, American Busi- 
ness. b 
| I worry | 
| I putter | 
gz. push and shove | 
| Hunting little molehills to 
| To make mountains of. | 
| —Santa Fe Mag, hm, Santa Fe 
| Railway. e l 


“Now, children,” said the Sunday 
school teacher, “I have told you 
the story of Jonah and the whale 
Willie, you may tell me what this 


story teaches.” 

“Yes’m,” said Willie. “It teaches 
that you can’t keep a good man 
down.”—Balance Sheet. d 


“ ” 


Insomnia: A contagious di- 
sease often transmitted from 
babies to parents. Reforma- 
tory Pillar. 

Jesus Maria Sanroma, well known 
concert pianist, was honored with 
a doctor of music degree from 
Boston College not long ago. When 
a physician-friend was making out 
a hay fever prescription for the 
pianist somewhat later he joking- 
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GOOD STORIES: 


You Cuan Ws A 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
JOHN A FERRALL 
Columnist 
A lady who often tries to 
cover up her slight deafness 
by pretending to hear every- 
thing told this one on her- 

self: 

Several of my friends were 
talking and I wasn’t paying 
much att’n when suddenly one 
very portly lady turned to me 
and said, “Don’t you think so 
too?” From her tone and ex- 
pression I concluded it was 
something I should agree to, 
so in a very positive manner 
I repl’d, “I certainly do!” Ob- 
vious!y horrified, she ex- 
claimed, “Oh, don’t agree with 
me!” When everybody had 
stopped laughing they ex- 
plained to me that she had 
looked in the long mirror and 
said “I'm getting as big as a 
tub, don’t you think so too?”— 
Volta Review. 


ly put “Dr” before his noted pa- 
tient’s name. 


As the prescription was being 
filled Dr Sanroma was _ puzzled 
when the druggist asked him if 


he practiced much, but he politely 


repl’d: “Certainly, when I have 
the time.” 
“Then,” the druggist conceded, 


“T’ll give you the usual 10% pro- 
fessional discount.” — Evzecs’ Di- 
gest, syndicated by Cambridge 
Assoc’s, Boston. e 


Sighed a busy Houston allergist 
last wk: “Doctors have discovered 
that hay fever can be either posi- 


tive or negative. Sometimes the 
eyes have it and sometimes the 
nose.” — GEO FUERMANN, Houston 
Post. f 


“ ” 


A disguised Russian MVD agent 
is supposed to have been sent 
among the people of Dresden to 
sound out their reactions to the 
Soviet occupation. He spent a dis- 
couraging day hearing nothing but 
complaint, and was delighted to 


come at last upon a mbr of the 
proletariat who changed the tune. 
“People can say what they like 
about the Communists,” the labor- 
er announced, “but as far as I’m 
concerned, I’d rather work for a 
Communist than anybody else.” 
The agent clapped him heartily on 
the back. “Good man!” he said, 
“Tell me, what do you do for a 
living?” So the laborer told him, 
‘T’m ae grave digger.”—RICHARD 
Hauser, UN World. g 
You carry the bride over the 
threshold. Then she puts her 
foot down.—Boston Post. 
“ ” 

An 8-yr-old came home from 
school and handed his mother a 
smudgy document, asking her to 
type it. It comprised the following 
rules for a club he and several 
classmates have founded: 

1. Be friends together. 

2. No sudden moves. 

3. Peaceful wars. 

4. Unpeaceful wars if necessary. 

5. No teasing at all. 

7. Help each other if necessary. 

8. If running away do not chase. 

New Yorker. h 


Color scheme suggested by 
the “New World’: Blue Prints, 
Red Tape, White Hopes, Green 
Legislators and Black Despair! 
—Dixon’s Paper Circular, hm, 
L S Dizon & Co. (Liverpool) 


« ’ 


It had been devilishly hot and 
Lt Smith was dead tired when the 
last afternoon shift arrived on the 
flight line. Wearily consulting his 
schedule he turned to meet the 
2 cadets trudging toward him. 

“You two are due for a forma- 
tion ride,’ he barked. “Just get 
in those Texans and follow me. 
Everything I do, you do. Get it?” 

The 3 Texans roared off the run 
way. Smith looked back and saw 
his pupils flying tight formation 
on him. He smiled a little. Then 
it happened. Smith’s engine quit. 
Quickly he looked for a spot to 
set her down. And there it was— 
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a convenient cabbage patch. He 
swung toward it, and skidded in— 
wheels up, but okay. Then, as he 
started to climb out, he saw 2 more 
Texans, wheels up, plow into the 
earth behind him. The 2 cadets 


climbed out, walked over to the 
dumbfounded instructor and sa- 
luted briskly. “Sir,” one of them 


said, “it wasn’t easy, but we did 
it!"—-MERVIN ROLAND. Flying. i 


Dimple: A depression enjoyed 
by all businessmen.—American 
Eagle, hm, American Box Cor- 
poration. 


“ ” 


A young woman went shopping 
just after a quarrel with her hus- 
band and spent some time trying 
to decide between two fur scarves, 
one mink, the other squirrel. 

Said the salesman persuasively, 
“The squirrel is pretty, of course, 
but the mink is a better bargain. 
It will last a lifetime.” 

“I will take the squirrel,” 
the bride instantly. “I have one 
thing for life! Marriage. I don’t 
want anything else that will last 
that long.”—Chicago Tribune. j 


said 


sc is ce i cosas sc ci eke ii te ei { 
At your service ... | 

Edw R Murrow some time ago | 
gave an amusing report on | 
some unusual customer re- 
quests from dep’t stores thru- | 
out the country. Marshall Field, 
of Chicago, reported a request | 
from a man who wanted to | 
buy a piece of the sidewalk | 
under the clock on the north- | 
west corner of the store. Could | 
be it was the hallowed spot | 
where he met his best girl | 
every afternoon. | 
In Philadelphia, a woman | 
asked the clerk for a set of ! 
window shades with maps on | 
them so she could follow the | 
news as she went from | 
to room tidying up. | 
Macy’s was set back on its | 
heels when a woman wanted | 
to buy a solid gold Yo-yo for 
her son and a man asked for | 
a platinum thimble set with | 
diamonds.—JacK CLUETT, Wom- | 
an’s Day. k | 


room 
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A woman, trying on swimming 
suits in a Milwaukee store, had 
been in the dressing room for an 


unusually long time, the clerk de-, 


cided. The clerk took a peek. 
The customer was lying sprawled 


on the floor. Hearing the clerk 
gasp, the customer rolled over 


and smiled at her. “It’s all right,” 
she said. “I’m just trying to see 
how it will fit when I’m lying 
on the sand.’—Milwaukee Jnl. 1 


“ ” 


They were discussing the best 
method of destroying political 
enemies. 


“There are many methods,” said 
a historian. “In France they make 
their opponents laughable. In 
England they are given political 
responsibility. In Germany they 
are disdained, and in Russia there 
are none.”—Die Zeit, Hamburg, 
Germany. (QUOTE translation) m 


After a mouse had made a meal 
of a 10-shilling note in a cash 
drawer, the mgr of a Manchester 
(England) business office sent the 
remnants to the bank for a re- 
placement. He rec’d the customary 
form which he filled out as fol- 
lows: 

“How damaged: Gnawed by a 
mouse. 

“If note is not intact, where is 
portion that is missing? Inside 
mouse. 

“Signature of person who dam- 
aged note: Mouse not available.” 
A short time later the business- 
man rec’d a new note from his 
bank with the brief explanation: 
“Ex Mouse.” — Daily Telegraph. 
(London) n 
Many an old goat has sup- 
plied a mink coat to a little 

dear—TEC News. 

The average person bristles with 
indignation if it is intimated that 
he is buying heavier than normal. 

Not so a woman at a suburban 
mkt. She came up to the cashier 
with a half doz cans. 

“Hoarder,” sniffed the 
who was next in line. 

“Hoarder, yourself,” repl’d the Ist 
woman sweetly. “I just happen to 
love pepper!” — NorMAN KENYON, 
Detroit Free Press. 0 


woman 





OF THE NEW 


COMMUNICATIONS: Phonovi- 
sion, put out by Zenith Radio 
Corp’n, now being tested in Chi- 
cago area, can be hooked into tele- 
vision set to enable homeviewer to 
secure motion picture showings by 


telephone. Fee is $1 for each 
movie; charge is paid with the 
monthly telephone bill. (Consum- 
ers’ Research Bulletin) 

FOOD—Preparation: Meat ten- 


derizer from Papaya is available 
in “tea bag” style envelope for 
easy use in the home. One bag 
in a glass of tepid water makes 
enough mat’l to tenderize 40 Ibs 
of meat, costs less than 1¢ per Ib 
of meat. (Science News Letter) 
HOUSING: French invention is 
an aluminum house that can be 
folded like an accordion, fastened 
to top of automobile for moving. 
(Boston Globe) 

MUSIC: Miniature electric reed 
organ weighs only about 4 Ibs 
and is no bigger than table radio. 


Has range of 2 full chromatic 
octaves; comes complete with in- 
struction book. (Philadelphia In- 


quirer Mag) 

SALES—Aids: Lightweight “Lu- 
cite” acrylic resin case will prove 
boon to salesmen carrying number 
of small, displayable items. Visible 
display eliminates time and effort 
of removing samples for inspec- 
tion. Plastic Fabricators, Madison, 
Tenn. (DuPont Mag, hm, E I Du- 
Pont de Nemours Co) 

TIME: Clock with which you 
can check time in 124 principal 
cities of the world, designed with 
a polar map in the center behind 
which revolves a 24 hr dial. Clock 
is synchronized with conventional 
time-piece in upper right for tell- 
ing local time. Sells for $245. 
(Forbes) 
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Qujle 
CALENDAR 
PR os 


September 3 

1658—*d Oliver Cromwell 
tor of Eng ani 
Treaty of Paris 
Revolution 
1850—*b Eugene Field 
1883—-*d Ivan Turgenev 
list 

Great Britain, 
war on Germany 
*d Eduard Benes 
man 


Lord Protec- 


1783 ended American 
American poet 
Russian nove- 
1939 


France declared 


1948 Czech states- 


September 4 
1768—*b Francois de 
French author 
1885—-*lst self-serve restaurant opened 
1907—-*d Edvard Grieg, Norwegian com- 
poser 
*b Henry Ford II 
dustrialist 
Labor Day 


Chateaubriand, 


1917— American in- 


1950. 


September 5 
1774—1st 
1847—b 


September 6 

1620—Pilgrims sailed from Plymouth, 
England, in “Mayflower” 

1757—*b Marquis de Lafayette, French 
nobleman, soldier, statesman 

1766—b John Dalton, English chemist 

1860—*b Jane Addams, American so0- 
cial worker, reformer 

1914—Battle of the Marne 


September 7 
1533—b Elizabeth, 


Continental 
Jesse James, 


Congress 
American 


opened 
outlaw 


Queen of England 
and Ireland 
1822—Brazil proclaimed 
1867—b J P Morgan, Jr, 
nancier 
1881—*d Sidney 
1892—*d John 

American 


independence 
American fi- 


Lanier 
Greenleaf 
poet 


American poet 
Whittier, 


September 8 
1157—b Richard the 
of England 
1841—b Anton Dvorak, 
poser 
Hurricane hit 


Lionhearted, King 
Bohemian com- 


1900 
1935 


Galveston, Tex 
Huey P Long shot, American 


politician 


September 9 

1087—d Wm 
England 

1711—b Thos Hutchison, Americau colo- 
nial gov of Mass 

1815—d John Copley, English painter 

1823—d Jos Leidy, American scientist 

1850—Calif admitted to Union 

1900—*b Jas Hilton, English author 

*Indicates relevant mat’! on this page. 
See also: Gems from Yesteryear, 
Pathways to the Past. 


the Conqueror, King of 


JANE ADDAMS* 

Jane Addams took a neighbor- 
hood woman from Halsted St 
with her when she went anywhere 
to talk about Hull House. The 
woman sat silently. But Miss Ad- 
dams knew that silence would keep 
her from exaggerating or leaving 
false impressions. 


EDUARD BENES* 

At the last league conf in Ge- 
neva, Briand of France suggested 
that showmanship was necessary 
to interest the people in the 
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League of Nations. 
for a broadcast from Geneva: 
“We'll have the _ clarinetist in 
Zurich, the 1st violinist in Vienna, 
the oboe player in London and 
the conductor in Berlin.” 
To which Eduard Benes 
mented: “I hope that last 


He arranged 


com- 
isn’t 


‘symbolic.” — Lronarp Lyons, Mc- 


Naught Syndicate. 


FRANCOIS de CHATEAUBRIAND* 
Poets are like birds: the least 
thing makes them sing. 


OLIVER CROMWELL* 

A few honest men are better 
than numbers. If you choose god- 
ly, honest men to be captains of 
horse, honest men will follow them. 


HENRY FORD II* 

We can’t take a slipshod and 
easy-going attitude toward educa- 
tion in this country. And by “we” 
I don’t mean “somebody else,” but 
I mean me and I mean you. It 
is the future of our country— 
yours and mine — which is at 
stake. 


EDVARD GREIG* 

It is great to have friends when 
one is young, but indeed it is still 
more so when you are getting old. 
When we are young, friends are, 
like everything else, a matter of 
course. In the old days we know 
what it means to have them. 


JAS HILTON* 

It is not men without anger 
that we need—men without anger 
are not men—but men in whom 
anger is never the guiding motive, 
men in whom the battle has 1st 
been fought within themselves, so 
that anger is controlled, and the 
truth stands out clearly to guide 
them.—This Wk. 


MARQUIS de LAFAYETTE* 

When Lafayette joined Wash- 
ington forces during the Revolu- 
tion the Comdr-in-Chief made 
“Paris” the pass word in honor 
of the illustrious ally. 

Returning to hdqrs late one 
night, Lafayette was halted by a 
sentry and asked to give the 
countersign. He gave it, but the 
sentry said it was wrong. Again 
Lafayette repeated it, but to no 
avail. Then the guard called his 
corp’l. He listened to the Gen’l’s 
password—and became as obdurate 
as the private had been. Finally 
a lieut was called to the scene. 
He solved the tangle in the very 
nick of time. 


Entered Under SECOND CLASS Postal Regulations 
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The Symphony 
Life! thou sea-fugue, writ from | 
east to west, 
Love, love alone can pore | 
On thy dissolving score | 
Of harsh half-phrasings, | 
Blotted ere writ, | 
And double erasings | 
Of chords most fit. | 
—Smwney Lanter,* Poems of Sid- | 
ney Lanier. (Scribner) 


For Lafayette was pronouncing 
it “Paree.”"—Toasts & Anecdotes, 
edited by Pau. W KEarNEY. (Gros- 
set & Dunlap) 


IVAN TURGENEV* 

You can’t even understand all 
that a young, inexperienced and 
badly brought-up boy may mis- 
take for love. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER* 
At the age of 7, John Greenleaf 
Whittier knew whole chapters of 
the Bible so well that his father 
would proudly invite visitors at the 
quarterly meeting to begin some 
passage in the middle of a chap- 
ter and let the lad finish—Law- 
RENCE E NELSON, Our Roving Bible. 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury) 
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